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A nODEL FOR THE -OPERATION OP A GROOP KBSID2MCE FPH- ' MOO^OHALLY 

In Au^st, 1959, the Association for Jevdsh Children opened its first group" 
home. This facility for adolescent girls a4ded to the. range of the agency's child 
welfare services of f^ter home care, institutional program, services to unmarried 
mothers and adoption, , Subsequently, the Association developed additional giroup homes, 
an apairtment un4.t, services to children in their own homes, family day care and after- 
school day care. A special project since I97O has provided ^oup counselling in the • 
Philadelphia school | system for approximately 8^000 children and several thousand 
parents each year. ^ ' , ' ' 

The childrori andr families vdio are served by^the Association constitute a highly 
disorganized growp. ^Over the years, approximately 75% of the children requiring 
placement have come from families vdio are on public assistance or. sli^tly above that 
level. Most of the families, about 65%, hgive disintegrated throu^^ separation, death, ^ 
or divorce. Most of the motors have had In-patient mental hospitalization, and the 
families have had 5 to 13 prior igocial and mental health agency contacts, delation- 
ships among family members are disordered and communication poor. The families are 
isolated fr<Mn their kin and from the organized camminity. Most parents have had 
hifi^ school education, some were in college; all 'have aspirations for their children. 

The 60 some girls who have been admitted to the Girls' Residence up to the 
present have ranged in age from 12 to 1?; the average age about 15., The girls have 
been in good health. Almost all were of average to superior intelligence, but ex- 
hibiting educational deficits, especially in reading an$ math, from 2 to 7 years 
behind the expected level. In addition to stchool prob^^s, the presenting behavior 
included runaway, sexual acting out, drug and alcohol use, hysteria, depression, 
and massive craving f&» attention and affection. The predomi^Muit admission diagnoBlB 
has been "personality disorder" with about 60% showing a neurotic pattern of this 
kind. Approximately 20% weire diagnosed "schizophrenic" and 10% were considered 
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depressive neurosis. The rest were- classified as "adolescent adjustment" reaction. 
Wie Association's Girls' Residence falls into MartinlGula's group home category 



three for adolescent^ s needs and servlces---"thos(B neec 



group living, caisework, and 



an all-pervading treatment orientation that includes psyahiatric and psychological 
services. "^^^ Die grCoip home is owned by the agency. Hfcusing seven girls, the group 
heme is located in an open comraunity^si^tting in a residential nei^boiliood. Case- 
loads are low (l5-l6 children) to peimit intensive individualized service. 
THE CONCEPTDAL UNDBR-PINMIHa^ 

As we have addressed ourselves ,to the two-fold tadc of caring for and treating 
the young people admitted, certain basic philosophical /and program concepts have 
emerged: 

1. Meeting the basic physical needs of the girls! is fundamental and can 
not be relegated to a "taken for granted" staftus. Pood, clothing and 
shelter fulfill the first elements of the placement seivlce. Medical 
and dental care, personal allowances, educational supplies, transpor- 
tation costs, and the manj other needs that 
are the responsibility of the group home pre 

simple, but they are of fundamental iii5)ortaj|ce in demonstrating that 
the adults care and. that the girls are considered to have worth. Prom 
another point of view, providing these iMnjs unstintingly, and, in a 
way that conveys respect, reduces the possi>i\ity that girls^an blame 
the setting for their problems. ' \ 

2. Ties to parents are considered cruciaj.. A];thouj^i staff fulfills parental 
functions, staff understands and makes it ilear to the girls that they do 
not replace or substitute for parents. StpjTf can not compensate for 



into rearing children 
These things sound 



the early gross deficits" nor can staff eveir meet th^ enormous dependency 
needs. ^|DSie objective is to help girls un<^e»Btand their feelings about ^ 



(l) Martin Gula, "Group Homes — New and Ittfferentiated Tools in Child Welfare, 
Delinquency, and Mental Health," Child Welfare, ^[LIII (l961|),i 39]|-395^. . 
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, parent, and learn to underatand, not neoesBarily love, the" parents, 
ttere Is.no Intention of ehuttlna the parents' out of their toi^tersf 
lires. Althou^ the parents can not perfo m as .other. V-^thero, 
they and the staff usually want the saae .things for the girls. ■ I^nts 
are taken Into a partnership so that the placement can be supported, 
sustained and aienforced. The agenoy recognl.es that the parents a« 
starved In their ovn lives and need help wi'th all aspects of their 
. llves-„<^ey, .^dioal care, housing^ their Isolation and desolation. 
The agency sees itself in the role of "ertendedr f aaily" to ^ the parents 
• ana offers them close, long-term supports. 
3, Mucatios is awarded one of the highest priorities In the prograo,. 
^ ■ First, the girls have to face that.golng to school is required by law 
, at least until age 16. Then, much of th^girls- time is spent in' ■ 

school or is school-connected. ■ If this time is filled with failure, much 
of the girl's day is spent -in defeat. Further, ' there is the reality 
that m the not too distant future the girls will need to care for them- 
selves, and education-..ill detemine tteir occupatKm and earnings. ' 
While th^ girls could espouse the right to choice, the adults had an 
Obligation to stress their view about the importance of education and 
. to expect that the girls attempted to use their abilities and sanities. 
Besplte their past school failurss, most of the gl^ls admitted have been ' 
of good intelligence and some have had talent, such as in art. , ta appeal 
Is made to intelligence and talent and encouragement given to developing 
academic and vocational skills.' Concrete supports such as tutorial help, 
apeclal school, and intensive cooperative work with school counsellors 
and teachers are part .of *e -pr^. If a glrl\can not get herself to 
sohool, staff transports her. staff conveys its'confidence, when merited.. 



that o gin oai succeed, and ^es thle ei^n^^i .Inveatment in ' ' "' 
■ etacatlcn becauee succeee in echccl cei have a pcverm therapeutic • 
^ .affect on other-aapects of a gtrlis life. ; ■ 

.U. ^-^i-l^ or feMUes have a reU^ lire prior to-adMssicn. ^ey 
do not belong to syn^es or to Jewleh eoclal Sr^.atlc„e. Je^^ 
practices ar^ not^aerved In the hces. Staff believes that religious 
tiea can strengthen self-ldentlt.. bo^ for the present end In the ft.ture 
^ roles.pf vlfe end mother, ^e tractions of «,e past, the culf^ 

roots, .snd rituals "are seen as "Wferlmr th. „.w : 

~iiering tne girls other erperlencea for 

ties and sti.c*^ m their lives. • ae ^oup hcee creates a Jewish ' 
at^sphere thrcu^ .ocd, ^slc, -disousaion: readings, ceremonies, end 
connections to other Jewish organisations in the. .canity.. „ „ 
. Pected that the girls will leam ab^t their religion and «,eir culture • 
in an age-apptopriate way. - ' 

5. aecc^slng the need cf adolescents for peer relationship, the ^ • 
la made en mte^al part of pr;=gra«ing. Group meetings initiated by 
ataff cn a planned end informal basis are part of th.e program. :end we ' 
are aware that there is gr^p interaction' ccvertl, without «,e knowledge 
of staff. 



6. ^e coHuUSr is .een as an appr^riate setting li which to permit the 
. people to live »t their daily uvea, .hia is «,e arena iVom 

-hich they came, end the arena io which they Woild «t.m. ^e' selection 
Of a con^ty setting renects the intention that the glrla work out ' 
their problems .*ile living in the general co»nity, reaming to uae its 
resources end learning to make the personal acco_odatlcna necesaa^ ti 
become a responsible mamber of society. • Such a.setti^ la obviously ' - 
.ere congment with an emphasis cn aocial, competence J,an a setting 
-.ich is located in the country or on a aeparateWs within the cit>.- 
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The opportunity to live in a community tells children that althou^ 
they Mve problems they aare not conqjletely different from other youngs 
sters. 5he opportunity to gain experience in living the way. most 
people— and as these girls ultiraaiidy would have to*^ live— is diminished 
if one is placed in specially structured and protected living arrange- 
ments. . • , • ' 
Die many agency people in the program provide a set of influences and 
soiirces from vdiich the girls can gain an identity. Each staff person 
presents himself with the unique skills of his professional ba^grotmd. 
Peiiiaps more importantly, ^each staff person presents the uniqueness of 
his personality, his interests, and his values. The combined strengths 
of iiie staff create a totality in^the human envirdnment and no single 
^person is expected to carry all of thq burden or provide all of the 
answeirs.. 

Time is a major fafetor in dealing with the girls. Everyone—gLrls, family, 
staff — ^has a reali^stic framework for ending. Althou^ under some . 
circumstances a girl mi^t remain longer,* the cut-^off fonding age is 
at 18. Depending on admise|p!i age, there needs jbo be planning an^ 
preparation for leaving even thou^ after-care services outside th\ 
group home are provided. Generally, the first year goes into grie-^ng 
about separation from family, forking jtoougjL the separation and setting 
Bonxe directions and goals. The second year is a time for locating 
strengths, reenforcing them" and "shoriilg up" in e'^ery possible way. 
OSie third year is directed towards the actual leaving, usually accom- 

"panied by regressive symptoms, anger and fear. / A stay beyond three years 

.'■^ "t 

allowed more time for. developing strengths. A shorts stay meant an ' 
intensi:^icatipn of the process. ' . 
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The deprivation of girls referred to the program is profound, and an 
imderstanding of its consequences is crucial to managing the treat- 
ment 'processes. While the effects of maternal deprivation in infancy, 
jfefi^^^lative perma^ience of these effects in later li^ and the de- 



sirability of continuity in parenting after separation h ave been 
stressed in the literatiu^e, little attention has been paid to the 
peculiar anguish of placed c^ldren. We believe that these young people 
remain periaanently damaged by ma*temal deprivation because they jemember ^ 
the difference between natural *plarents and substitutes, ' The conflict- 
ing desires (to^ express dependency and to express anger) are acted • ^ 
out on staff perpetually until 'the girl develops enou^ ego ^streiigth 
to resolve the conflict. This ego strength is achieved by "hoirrowing" 
from the staff tmtil the girl oon manufacture her ownr^throu^ the 
growth process (not by transfeorring her identification directly ftom 
natural parents to caretakers); The girl creates a composite i or mosaic, 
identity with a series of part^W identifications with staff ,r As her 
cognitive strength grows, the girl is able to understand her conflicting 
desires and resolve them with staff help. The -girl grows., around an \hi- 
healed and incurable wound'^o her ego (the conflict created by separation 
and reason for the separation), / . ■ 

In setting goals the agency recognizes that it can not make up for, all . 
the lacks and deprivations in the lives of the girls or their, family, 
Ra-^e^, the objective is to respond to that v^ich is healthy in each 
individual so that she 'can grow — no matter how limited the grovrth, 
It is pointless to become fixed on the emotional pSgl^ology so prevalent 
in each person's experienced, jThe staff believes that if some^growth 
c&i be started, sc»ne satisfacti^ons achieved, and some be^hning^de in 
understanding people and events of. the past, the girl can approach\ 
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"adulthood with increased self assurance and maturity. Girl and faod-ly 
cai^come to grips, wi-tti- their relationship so that compassionate under- 
standing can be reached. . ' 

Thus^ cxirrfent functioning and teaching coping mechanisms in the present 
were the focus ijti treatmen^>v Girls comq to the; group home from 
situations of stress and jnk:y return to, situations vhich impose stress. 
Ifaless their reactions to stsesses are changed, the future for them may 



be as disordered as the. past. * 
THB C^ONENT PARTS, . 

Clearly, in the group home setting, the task is to combine -the physical and 
caretaking needs of the giris with improvemenfe-in their mental health Aid skills in 
socija adaptation.. To accomplish these goals, the programvwas designed with a num- 
ber^ei component parts. " 



PHYSICAL PLAtTT AND BUDGET , , ' • 

The residence is a seven bedroom centeivhill efntrance home located in a middle^ 
class reside^al nei^borhood. It ia large and spacious with ample living area and 
room^for movement. The.house wad rented for the first two'years of operation and 
then purchased. . (AH subsequent group homes o^ned were purchased immediately. ) 
The group home is accessible \o pt^ic transportation, convenient to local schools, 
and near a public library. The facility meets with health, fire, city, and state 
licensing reqiirements. ' / • " - , 

Attractive and durable fumituite pr6viding a sense of home was purchased • 
initially and has been refurbished as needed. Attention is ^aid to the kinds of 
books, magazines, newspapers and pictures available."^ A network of ;'on call" re- 
sources was developed to meet appliance or other breakdowns. They physical setting 
offered consistency and order without rigidity. ' * Y 

Pood is a most important consideration for ipany of the girls: Some of them 
have simply never had enough. For most 'of them, the provision of food j.s a waJK 
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TOsponding to and insuring satisfaction of veryj primitive ^eeds. It must be supplied 
in proper qxiantity and served attractively and tastefully* Pood aijd eating needs to 
be individualWed for the obese girl — and there are many — and with the girl >dio re- 

# ■ 

fuses tb eat out of sislf-punishment or depression-^and there are some. 

; Fipancing of the progiram has been "fogqigh a per-diem purchase of care system 




from the coimty departments of welfa3?e. In \idition, voltmtary funds have provided 

} 

for the extras of art, music, %dance lessons, camp and recreational events, vocational 
and college programs. 

PEOPLE • ^ \^ . - ♦ . ^ \ 

^ ^ • ) ' 

The 'group home staff is a 'community of human beings involved in complete inter- 

actions among themselves as well as with the resident girls. ' This collection of 

'individuals living and wc}rking together develop relationships of * influence towards^ 

ofie another. The personalities, skills and training of the adults must meshi well 

to provide the warmth, the support,- and the "huioan box" of the Structure and controls 

fronf which the adolescents test and grow. 

CHILD CARE STAFF 

When the /irst group home Was planned the theory was to fiJKKa couple, a re- 
lief petson/ and to provide maintenance personnel from the agenoy staff. In this 

approach, '^family li£e" egid parental roles would be simulatfid and male-female images 

■ \ 

offered. We thought tha^ from tH^s model the girls would perceive parents in a new 

• ' ' • i ' L 

and better way and wo3^ qyt their problems about parents throvi^ Transference. 

s 

However, it was iiST^ojpiible to find a couple in^ich both the man and woman were 
adequate people oK" with a^- sound enoiig^ marital relationship to withstand group home 

"{i. ■ r ^ . • 

living. Subsequerral^; a^fr' the functioning of the yQiang people was obseryed, -foe ' ^ 
group heme as a substitute for family living did "not seem ,to be a valid^oal. Henfte, 
the staffing pattern developed was for live-in child care people plus a relief 

10 . - - ' 
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person working froa 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. , and part-time maintenance help.'.'^lh 1973f 
iiie agency moved to- three- shifts of child care workers each working ei^t hoTirs, . 

■I 

thus providing ni^t-time coverage. Essentially, one adxilt is available to sev^n 

. adolescents. «' * 

Most child care workers haVB had hi^ school education*. Some were in college^ 

. - • \ 

or had some college e3q)erience. Some completed Philadelphia's available child-care 
training programs or attended vAiile employed. Thjs staff has ranged in age from 
those in their mid- twenties to their mid-fifties. ' Their marital and family status 
has varied; t>iey have been qf different etHnie and religioxih backgrounds. The 
fundametital considerations in choosing staff were their personality and temperament, 
the degree of satisfaction achieved in their personal lives, their ability to make 
common sense judgmen^^s, , their capacity for relationship, '"iJie ws^ they could complement 
each other, their tolerance for* withstanding the volatile behavior of deeply dis- 
turbed adolescents, thdir capacity* to give of" themselves without expecting a return 
from the" children, and their readiness to f ot the salaries and liours designated. 

Except for ^he' latter, these are (U,fficxilt judgments to make about people on short ^ 
acquaintance, but these are the judgments upon, which success in selecting child 
care staff depends. . 

Hiis per&onnel is responsible for the physical plant of the group*home-^ 
cleaning, maintaining, managing it — doing some "of it themselves and working' with 
the girls to assume appropriJtepresponsibilities — e.g. the girls are expected to 
make their beds before going t6' school, clean' their rooois and share in household 
cleaning once a week. Staff prepares the menus, does the foq^ shopping largely 
throu^ telephone or vendors v^o came tp the residence, and do ..the cooking.'^ Some 
girls like to join in this and are eilco\iraged to do so to acquire the experiences 
Child-care staff is responsible for staying within the budgeted amounts for house- 
hold management. Staff paiid attention to the amenities — flowers, tablecloths, 
'music 9 shabboth candles, birthdays, and holidays. 
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AJC child care staff is^ oriented 'tcy Bupport and maintain the physical and social 

. ' ' ' . . ' ' ■ • ' ■' 

standards for the girls as individuals and as a groups •They are responsible /for the 

■ a " . • ' - • *- ■ - - 

day-to-day, hou3>-by-hour, supervision of the girls' daily life, annotmced in the definitij 
of. role but achieved thtou^ slowly developed relationships with the girls. The means 
were the caring, the character and the resiliency of the child care people.-" The^ child 
care staff literally served as huinan ptmching bags much of the time for the hostility of 
the girls, often displaced from other events or people. " ' 

This means different things for different ^rls. Some girls have to be tau^t how to 
bathe and use deodoraniyg; how to comb hair and brush teeth; how to apply make-up appro- ! 
j)riately. While meals sire a time for socialization and shai:;ing, *they are also a time 

when some girls must be taixght to use utensils rather than their fingers, to speak' rather 

* ' ' ' V 

than sv/ear, and to pass thp salt rather than throw it. Some- girls Have to be awakened . 

•J J ^ ( yr- • • 

d^ily to^t off to dchool; almost all have to be heltvtq do hmewdrk and study. Bduca^- 



*tional goaj^ and vocational objectives have little immediate interest" mtil the;l|rl i 

^ ' ;^ ^ ^1 y 

/feels the need for and the value of it, usually after gaining s<»ne success and^evJ&acds in- 

. school achievement. Cajoling, nagging and threatening is required to get many of the^.girl 

to school.- Dress is a .matter of little concern f o ^uJ^m. V/hen told "it doesn't matter to 

anybody anyhow", staff replied, over and over,' that it mattered to them and eveiythin^ 

will matter to the girl herself. ^ ' ^ . 

' There is no area in the girjs' life in which the chiia-care staff does hot become ia- ; 

volved. " Committed to fostering of Jewish fdentity, child-care st^ff 9ias to live wijbh Kksh 

"S. • . ' ■ ^ * ' 

^ynago^e attendance and holiday practices. ^Ofteh child^care staffs has to intervene, activ 

' in the. relationships developed, in the community with other girls and with boys. The girl's 

tend to develop friendships with' boys and girls vdio steal ,^ truant, ifun away, use dru^^^i^ji 

want to use the girls sexually. Staff had to use judgment when to welcome or exclude"^ v±fe^ 

J ' • • ^ ' \ . • • . 

"Normal kissing and petting within the -home is sanctioned but more se5cua!yLy acfting^out beba 
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Is 0topi>ed^ InoMdlate decisions have to be made about vdien the girls should work out 

bou^e or peer problems by thdmselves, or yhen the'adult should step in. * 

Staff has to handle illness, real or feigned, give p^^tical relief for the ^ . 

'ailment and the «mot4.onal accompaniment, call the doctoz^ get the girl to the hospital, 

and control the impact of the episode on the group, ^d-t^e and sleep was often 

a stressful' tlfc|p. Tor s^me of the girls it reflected the leick of\i^ier ^ their liyes; 

For' most of them, sleep ^was the ultimate in social isolation and that period ^en' 

^ inner emotibns, separation trauma, and the ghosts of rela^|||lbship8 with others had to 

be faced. ' Almost like infants, they need lo keep themsel^s awakd with one more drink 

of water, one more time to go to the bathd^om, one (piore conversation, one more con-* 

♦ ■ 

nection with another human being. Child l&are staff has to respond with support, 
sympathy, and undeirstanding but with the expectation that sleep is. necessary. 

THE CAS^JCiRK^ 

nie caseworker is the central person in managing the girl's experience^in the 
group home. The casewoijcers" responsibilities include: (l) direct work with the 
girls; (2) direct woric with parents and relatives; (3) /lollaborqtion with supporting 
personnel within and outside the agency. 

DIRECT V0Ri6vnmi GIRLS 

The caseworker begins with the girl \dien the intake study is completed and a 
tentative plaoLhas been fozmilated in a conference among the intake caseworker and 
supervisor, the psychiatrist, the psychologist, child care staff, the caseworker, 
and the group hocre director.^ The caseworker then arranges the practical steps for 
Admission, participates with the child care staff in orienting the girl to the home, 
picks uj^v^ere intake has left off in obtaining school, mediced, dental, and oth^^r 
records, handles visits and phone call arrangamenta with family, and lives throiv^i 
the actual separation experience itself. It is an emotionally charged time. 

13 
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The caseozker joins with the chlld«»care staff in the many realities of dally 
liring as an expression of the parenting role. For examplex in regard to clothing, 
the casewoiker, girl and child-care staff plan purchases based upon the girl's needa, 



budget allocation, ability to take oA^ of her clothing, her individuality, and how 
the shopping would be done — the girl alone, child-care staff, volunteer worker, 
sometimes family. By an agency determined standard each girl receives ja weekly 
allowance administered by child-care staff. The caseworker shares in tiliV discussion 
of handling the money— Is it hoarded?; squandered?; saved**; used to buy friendships?;* 
protected from being stolen by otherg? In medical care , the^asewi^er prepalres a 
medical and social simtaary for the cissigned physician and assists child care -staff in ^ 
implementing routine medical and dental examinaticms. Some girls have special anxi- 
etieU about physidal examinations or vrtien consultants (gynecologist, netirologlst, derma^^ 
tologist) are reqtiired. The casewoxker aad child care staff decide v*io will accompany 
the girl to the appointmeitt and carry out the physician's recommendations. 

Ohe specifics of daily living are woven into the direct casework treatment of 
the girls' emotional and behavioral life. Here, four themes are generally t Apparent; 
(1) personal adjustment and feelings and attitudes about^oneself ; (2) feer relationships ^ 
within the hcane and in community; (3) education and vocational goals; relation- 
ship to family. In all areas, waile the caseworker tries to understand the girls' 
troubled past, and is sympathetic, the focus is on expectations for the present and 
concern for the future, revolving around some core concepts: (l) the past can not be 
eradicated nor can adequate compensation be found in the present or in the future to 
atone for the past (\Aat»8 done is done); (2) to dwell on^the pathology within oneself 
can be defeating — the^^re and now must be used to build positive experilences and satis- 
facl^^pts (let's get on with it); (3) separation from one's family is an experience that 
never stops hurting and is relived even as one grows up (and how it hurts); (U) al- 
thou^ retinion with family may not be possible, ties to them remain important, they 
should be encouraged and supported (the family matters); (5) a girl should try to make 
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the most of herself — ^her health, her appearance, her intellect, her^ pereonaj^ty, 
her talents (you've always got yourself (6) living will always impose exjiectations 
aod vdiereyer thrf girl goes, Wrtiatever slje does, she will find liaaits and authority 
that she ipust learn to live with (\rtiere would we be irithout traffic lirfits to tell 
us when to stop and got); (?) tlje influence of friends, their beliefs, their habits, 
their pulls and thei^ pressures will be strong and one must leaim to discriminate 
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(you grown ups do^^ understand what my generat^n sees as important); (8) the case- 
. worker is al way rf^ willing to listen to cc^^aints, gridvcgices, unhappiness, but will 
often be unable to make changes, be they in^tl^e rules in the home, the rules in 
scocl, .et«.al paints, .sappointeent i„ a (I ^ .ou), (,) .^y, y 

caseworker is a hximan being in common with the girls, she is willing to share with a 
girl th^ experiences, the ideas and the values which afie has foun^ important to her 
(l g^ve you a piece of me). « 
^ Upon discharge, the caseorker continues with the girl and family for a timef- 

# limited period, usxially a minimum of a year. The afteiv^gare service is intended as 
a- supportive, transitory stop to enable the girl to adapt to living outside the group 
home. The girl is helped with any phase of living that creates a^ problem, either as 
part of her family or in independent 3g|.ving that involves work, qollege, or vocational 
training, or managing one'jL own apartment. She 1^ guided and encouraged in her 
achieving. In this period, the caseworker simultaneously provides a link from the 
past to the present and weans the girl from her relationship to the easewoiker and ' 
agency. 

DIRECT SERVICS TO PARENTS 

A complete helping service was available to parents. The service included 

counseling on problems of relationship' withia the family and assistance in coping 
with the concrete realities that affect family life. The general, objectives of the 
service were (l) to ai^l parents in leading personally satisfying and socially useful 
lives; (2) to strengthen tlie parents as husbands and wives, mothers and fathers, 
to the point where thoy could resume parenthood of the girl; and (3) to live success- 
fully with the siblings of the placed child, if there were brothers and sisters at home. 

15 
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With trmBfer of the family fTOm IntakeV one of the first steps is to arrange 



a pre-placement visit to the group hime. Parents meet the child-care stalky see vhere 
the girl will be living, and begin to "live out" the placement experience. There are 
usually four areas with \ftilch the caiseworker deals in respect to the adultsj (l) 
sustaining 4uid supporting the placement; (2) xmderstanding the relationship' with their 
daughter; (3) gaining help for themselves to strengthen functioning eithep as indi- 
vidualsy as a family, or as parents to the placed girl or her siblings; (U) helping 
the child care staff cope with tlje behavior of family members that Impinge actively 
on the girls' daily llvinj^ In practice, these objectives for parents vere always 
individualized in terms of potential for Improvement or change. . 

Early in the placement, especially when there is no Immediate Improvement In the 
behavior that required separation in the first place, the placement can be sabotaged, 
by the parents if they are not supported through these experiences. The worker needs 
to handle peirental grief and guilt at the separation and not perm^ maneuvering by 
the girl. Itie worker' keeps ^parents posted on their dau^ter's school, health, and 



behavior. While viajritti^d. telephone calls can be disruptive, the reality of how 




these are hai;idled are Traed for examination and confrdntation. Holidays are balanced 
between the group home program and the family plan. The agency provides drivers for 
parents unable to use public transportation or for girls too young to travel dis- 
tances that are too far or dangerous. 

Coupled with this — again in the here and now — was an emphasis on Improving com- 
mtlnicatlon between girl and family. Helping adults accept cult\iral d^d generational 
differences was sufficient sometimes to achieve a more balanced relationship. Bduc^ 
tion about ''normal" adolescence was useful to some culults. Recognizing the displace- 
ment of t^ieir anger onto the children, ventilation about th^ lacks in their lives and 
beioig accepted as a person, enabled some adults either to perform more satisfactorily 
as parents or fcsed them In allowing the agency to handle the girls. 

^ lb ■ 
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The wprk with parents offered support to people who had demonstrated over the*,, 
years that they could not cope effectively^. Some parents required "parenting" them- 
selves. Bi^e caseworicer — or a volunteer — gave ^vice on how to clean a'^houffe, shop 
for food, use food stamps and cook a meal; or went ta the housing bureau to talk %dth 
an official; helped yoA out recreational, religious, cultilral, after^aphool or week- 
end experiences for family mejabers; or helped with ^employment or securing vocatiooftl ^ 
training in the community. 

Human contact for the socially isolated, depressed parent was prqvlded by the 
caseworker or a voltmteer case aide. This connection was especially 's^hiflcant In 
the after five h'oxars or* on weekends and was generally maintained by phone. Such out- 
reach has reduced hysterical reaction by parents to siblings In ttie hcune. Parents « 
are encmiraged to join agency, group programs, either for socialization ptirposes or 
for gtoup counselling. For those parents who could benefit from the approach, Insigjit 
therapy was employed^ guidance and education in learning parenting skills was useful 
fpr others. * ^^ 

It is an additional responsibility of the caseworker to interpreV parental be- 
havlor to child care staff. How to handle telephone calls and requests for Informatio] 
how to respond to parents picking up the girls for visits; how to react to the actions 
6f the parents to, the girls are issues that need discussion. In turn, child csak 
staff shares their observations and opinions about the Interaction of parent; and ^ 
girl. - . 

COLLABORATION 

The cakeworker is the person vrfio orchestrates the resources and the personnel 
within and otytside the agency. Ihe caseworker ananges the every-tjiree-month team 
review conferences, takes the minutes, and implements the decisions with appropriate^;* 
follow-up. 

Hie .caseworker selects, recOTnnends, and arranges community resources for girl 
and family (recreational visits, employment agencies, medical services, mental health 
center). Wie caseworicer is the key person in collaboration with the schools throu^ 

17 ' 
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conferences, telejOaone, sharing of information, developing plans to keep the girl 
In school, and offerSie support to school personnel, Ihe caseworker is the link 
among the girl, liie family, the group home, the agency, and the community. 

YOLTJNTHURS ; 

\rom the beginning, the group home program had the corni^lete support of the | 
Association's Board of Directors. The G4.rls' HesidAcfe was a program the Board truly^ 
, wanted ^d it took pride in seeing the program cqme to fruition. Members of the 
Board located a hou^ /within the specifications of the professional staff. Other 
Board members haSdlad the 'legal and zoning transactions. A small, dedicated group 

of the women fumi^ed and decorated the group home; , 

/ ■ - • 

Approximately a year after the ^grpup home opened, haying by that, time lived 
through a substantial experience wi^ -Hje girls, staff reviewed where volunteers- could 
serve. 'Several areas stood out. In addition to being sepairated from their families 
'the girls had few relat^bi4hips with other peopled ^ MosT-girls were doing pooj:ly in 
school and reqaiired individualized help. Shopping for clothing was time consuming 
because the girls needed to" visit different stores, learn about quality and^lie, 
' ixid make appropriate choices. Some girls needed an adult to help them select an 
attractive hair sty?,e in a beauty shop. The girls had' need for majay types of growth 
experiences 'that woxild stimulafte interest, add to their knowledge of the community 
and, the wotld, uncpver talents and develop skills. If a child care woricer were to do 
these things for the individual girl no one would be left with the group. Staff con- 
eluded that volunteers coiUd become valuable in providing increased people wit^ whom 
they could relate , as veil as being valuable assistants in providing the needed man- 
power. ' > 

Selected women'members of the agency's B6tf!i3pk^^rectors were invited to par- 
' ticipate ih^ meeting the girls' needs. These individual^ had zest for the work, they 
cared deeply about thd» girls, .the progrsp and the Association. . They recognized, that 
although they would be giving of themselves they would receive little in return from 

V 18* ■ 
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the girls. This nucie^ group became part of the residence "family," There was 
scarcely any Jj(im-over of these volunteers, * 1 

Some volunteers served as case aides and woiked with the caseworker wiPth either ^ 
the girl or family^ Some worked with the Directo r In meeting recreational needs of 
the girls on^a group basis, taking them on trips t^Kew York, concerts, sports events 
and to the Pennsylvania Dutch* Country, Several voltmteers with a backgrotmd in 
education served ew^ tutors. At confirmation the voltmteers shoppc^d with girls for 
their dresses and arranged a. post-confirmation party .in the synagogue. The girls 
were invited to a Voltinteer' s home for Friday ni^t and holiday dinners, sometimes 
follbv/ed by attendance at a synagogue, - . ^ - , 



Volunteer^^^jthup^added another dimension to the concept of extended family. The 
_y coatacts wl^khvrttunteers pexjnitted ^e girls to s^ how other .families lived, 
J. -brotigjxt the girls somewhat into the main stream of community li^ preser^ted a • 

vapie^' ojy roles and family models (wife—mother^ husband — father — friend), and pro- 
w^U-^xjjerienceB that broadened the girls culturally. 

Since 1966 the group home has benefited from an enlargement and further syst^mati- 
zation of the' agency-wide volunteer program, Hiere are now approximately 20-2$ " 

persons involved in each group home. These individuals are assigned on the basis of 

■ / " - • " ^ ■ \ , 

specific requests from e staff member and are supervised by that person, ^ In addition 

tc/ the individualized program, volunteers have conducted Great Books -discussions, 

7 / . . \ 

Lscussion groups on Judaism, tau^t cooking, personal grooming, typing, sewing, and 
conversational French, Periodic training' meetings ^nrich the ^understanding and skills 



, of the volunteers. The experience in this aspect of agency progran became a model 
for expansion in other^hases of agency operation. 
PSYCHIATRIST 

The functions of the psychiatrist in this program can be discussed under the 
headir^ of: (l) diagnosis; (2) cons\iltation and (3) psychotherapy, 

(3)" Harriet Goldstein, "Supplementary Services by Volunt^^^ in a Casework Agency," 
. The Social Welfare Forum, I966, 
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As diagnostician, the psychiatrist determines, throu^ interviews with the 
*^rl and family, vrtiether emotional or mental^illness exists. The further observations 
are to discuss *the family dynamics and the IntMpsychlatric developments of the mem- 

bers; to clarify the .stre^sses that may confront thoeeystaff members who will be - 

' . • /• 

dealing directly with the girl and her family; to translate the significance of her 

'i ' 

behaviors into day-to-day living; to smuggest the techniques of treatment that will 
help the girl. In essence, the psychiatrist functions much as a pathologist leylng 
bare the inner woidcings of the gia^ and her family^ ^Bubsequentliy, iJHfervlews are 
heliS^dth girls semi-aiumiaXly to re-evaluateCj^elr condition. 
' Consultation: " -^f/m^^ 

The initial psychlatrdl^^ji^ -foe glrrifi||^^^^^|g^ becomes 

part of the initial iat\!skS^^^ Alorfe^th the detailed findings of the intake 

casfi worker, iiie ^imBoS^ and the educational psychologist/ a decision 

la made at this whethesr or not the ^rl should be admitted intcj' caice/ 

A plan of treatment lfi'^=f©3Pniulated by consensus after, each pa2|J;icipan;t has proposed^ 
a direction. Immec^^^e short-term goals are spelled out as well as the staff's 
aspiratlonal level for \rfiat can be realistically" achieved during the girl's stay in 
the^group home. 

The consultant's function further indues on-going discussions -with* social woric • 
and child care s^bff, as requested, about theWanlng of the girl's behavior or 
advice on how to respond to or treat the girl' s \ehivlor. 

Hie psychiatrist is used to make determination about mental hospitalization- of 
a Rirl or whether or not medication should be utilized (very little has been pre- 
scribed). The psychiatirist was always available beyond office hours by telephone or 
for eramlnation of girl,s and on weekends or holidays if necessary. 
Treatment : . ^ , " ^ ( 

/ The decision for treatment is made \dien there are specific reasons which make 
psychiatric intervention desirable. Usually the reasons involve symptoms of an apparent 

20 



inentaf^ cbbfllct with tmconsclous componentib. . Within that framevoric the Association's 
psychiatrist accepts in^articxilar the treatment of schlzophrenTcs, personality dls- 

ordered children, and children with brain damage. . 

» •** * 

/^e goal in psychotherapy was constant and tinvarying no matter the girl's 
diagnosis. The objective was to ^art them toward realizing two goals as adxilts: 
^ Self reppect arfli the ability to love. Hopefully, by the mld-20'e they woxild be able 

to support themselves at work they enjoyed and be able to look for mutually satis- 

I. * • ' • ' . * • 

fylng love relationships I ^e reason for choosing such long-range goals was based 
on the concept that adolescencS is ^ ti^Ensit^ry state of turbnlence on the way to 
adulthood; It is characterized by intensity, a burgeoniiig of the physical, emotional 
' and intellectual functions and a rj^al diminution in the powers of. judgment. At best, 
if one woi^s td achieve a healthy adolescent he may achieve a temporary state of 
balance. Since the purpose of adolescence is to grow, therapy in adolescents mlg^t 
just as. well be directed toward the future in \Aiich the growth will cOTie to fruition. 

In 8uiditi9n to indJ^dual therapy the T}sychiatrist has engaged in group therapy 
sessions ^om time to time. This niay have been done at a point of pairticular^ crisis, 
or vhen the 'Hieasapist thou^t that she wa/ treating the same issues with a number of 
^jj^B^^j^ vAien the group was having a particular reaction to behavior of others,* or' 
when the psychiatrist thou^t it ml^t be supportive to her individual approaches. 

The AJCipsyc^atrlst acknowledges to the' girls and their parents that she will 
divulge cdnfidences to the agency administration and in a court of law if necessary 
^en the revelations are expected to contribute to their mental health ^or to the 
girls' growth and development. For example, a x>arent's productions might be used 
against him in an abuse suit; a girl's productions coxild be used against her in 
coonitment procedures to a mental hospital or to warn the staff of impending luiac- 
ceptable behavior. The child and parents understand that the psychiatrist may be a 
possible adversary and does not stand In the same position as a private. psychiatrist 

21 • 
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in her ovm off foe. Al^hoii^ the psychiatriet has no admlnlistiratlve power, the girls 
and family know that the psychiatrists opinion is sou^t and her advice often 
followed. The psychiatrist thus has real power leading to conflicts of interest in 



"dual role of confidant to the group home and as therapist to the often unwilling 
patient. - ^ ^ 

In the. final anaSysl^ the girls and the parents must trust the psychiatrist's 
basic decency and sensd of ^opriety. ' She will not expose any more of their personal 
life than is necessaiy for the proper upb3?inging. Trust is required, too, of the 
agency- in deciding \diether to accent the psychiatrist's advice wilihout the logica^^^^ 
evidence that the psychiatrist mi^t at times wish to withhold. Some part of all 
therapeutic relationshijos must eventuallj/^ be based on mutual trust and good wiH. < 
CLINICAL & EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLt)GISTS 

A Ph.D level clinical psychologist mfflces a psychodiagnostic examination every 
girl prior to her entering the residence. The standard bfifbtery included the Vechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Rorschach, Bender Gestalt and Draw a Person. Annually 
thereafter, 'a psychodiagnostic examination was given to obtain objective evidence 
concerning the course of a girl's personality and behavior. 

Since 1963, the agency has employed an educational psychologist \rfio has adminis- * 
tered a battery of achievement teats to every girl iAio is having school difficulties 
and every girl who, thou^ receiving passing grades, was performing below her in- 
tellectual level. As a result of this testing a tutoring, program was designed. Since 
1966 these tutd^fe have been volunteers. The educational psychologist has designed 
a specialized pz^Dgram based on the child's personality, behavior and learning gaps. 
OTHER PERSONNEL 

Wie medical service was supervised by a medical director lAo functioned agency 
wide. One physician was appointed to serve the girls in the group home just as a 
doctor would serve a family. This doctor was easily accessible to the group home and ^ 
made house calls as necessary. 
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Back-up was provided through a nearby hospital, the Albert Einstein' Mexiical 
Center Northern Division, a member of the Federation of Jewi^ .^ncies. • This facility ^ 
provided cc»itplete medical and dental services including orthodontia, on the basis 
pf formal agreement betweep the two agencies. ' 

•' # 

addition, the Philadelphia Psychiatric. Center, another member of the Pedera- 
tibn of Jewish agencies ^ provided emergency or planned hospitalization for girls who 
needed su^ care during their stay in the group home, based simply on the AJC's 
psychiatrist's opinion that such hospitalizati<5h was needed. These i;wo, 3>esourcesji^pro- 
vided secure back-up to ca3?e for medical and psychiatric needs. 'J 

The agency also employs a Rabbi as a sta^f consultant on questions, is^es or 
problems tijjkat mi^t arise concerning Jewishness in the educ/ition aiid^the living of 




the girlp. He is available on issues of management of-'each residence as a Jewish 
home. Specific practices such as observance of the dietary law, synagogue attendance 
at major. Jewish holidays, Bt^dy for confirmation, weekly volunteer^led discussion 
groups on Jewish values, ethics, customs, are all developed among the Rabbi, the child 
care staff, caseworker, and the director. The Rabbi also conducts lectures and 
seminars and workshops for caseworkers and cliild caxe staff. 
THE DIRBCTOR 

In a previous publicatiifn^'^^ th^ role of 'the director was described as that of a 
catalytic agent merging all aspects o^ the program into a combined whole. The direc- 
tor's role concerned i'-.self with the following areas of the program: (l) management; 
(2) supervision of the child care.staJTf and caseworker; (3) treatment; (U) representing 
the program to the comniunity and^(U) decision making, 
ffanagement : 

Even before the group home was opened, the director; organized a netv/ork of 
suppliers and vendors for food, heating"^ oil , electric and pluml?ing repairs, laundry 
apd appliance repair men. Standing committees of voliinteers were formed under the 

{k) Harriet Goldstein, "The Role of a Director in a .Group Home," Child Welfare, 
November, I966. 23 
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supervision of the director to furnish and refurbish the g^oup hom6 throu^but the 
years. The director Joined with the child care st^f in -^le daily mainteitenpe of the 
physical ^plant and was the person responsible f o:p meeting city regtila-^ras gdVeming 
fiTO, health and safety. Control of costs *^d budget v/ere part of the director's ^ 
role. . , . m ' \ 

The rate of occupancy was crucia], in budget controls, for income came throu^ 
purchase of service from' the public agency, ilaticipated ^discharges and vacancies had 
to be coordinated with admissions and intake decisions. \, The director liad tl^s role. 
Sjiould there not be appropriate new candidates for admission, the director and the 



. ^ . A ■ - 

ttxtake supervisor toojc necessary steps to invi't'e additidhal referrals. 

J ' 
Supervision; ... 
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The director is responsible for the supervision of the child care staff, the 
housekeeper and the caseworker. Because of this it is possible to achieve a hig^ 
degree of coordination as regards purpose, objectives and methods of treatment among 
all the staff members related to the dpJ.ly life of the group home. 

The supervision provides suoport to the staff" for their efforts and technical 
advl6e for their work with the girls. Further, the director^ helps each person examine 
hial attitudes towards the girls or^the group. What is aroused in each care taking 
adult, and how fUlly each uses himself, is the source of frequent discuG^ioA 

In addition to planned individual supervision, the director is availaBS^e to all ^ 
staff daily — informally in personal contact or telephbne during all after-of^fice 
hours. This availability is especially important to thQ child care staff \kio generally 
functioned in real isolation. Besides planned and infoxmal and individual contacts, 
the director meets with all staff in a weekly conference. Here th,e giris are dis- 
cussed individiikny and collectively, significant observations of their beh^arior 

f 

shared, problems that impinged on everyone discussed and clarified, differences of 
opinion about treatment approaches aired and reconciled, the sense of unity invigor-, 
ated, and mutual support given. These ^^Qoij^^^ssions provide an opportunity for 
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didactic teaching about normal and deviant adolescent behavior, theories about treat- 

■ ' n 

jient and the use of oned^lf • 

One should note the peculifir twist in the relationship between staff and director 

.. as supervisees and then in the roles that each carried in the group home, Ejcpr^s^ftid 

I ^ • ^ ■ ' ^ • ^ ' 

attitudes of .the girls about roles, expectationsi and authority could be cotmter- trans- 

f erred easily bjr^istaff in feelings thitt they themselves ^i^erienced. The Director and 

staff coufd*become cau^t in a double bind of projections if they were not sensitively 

alert to the nuances of«hcrw they werfel^orking with each cither, 

SPreatmont -] V ' 

] ^ ' ' < • ' .... ^ 

The dix«cto3^''6 role in treatment begins at the intake' Vo^e3?ehce yhen the puiv 

!k ' * • 

pose and goals of the euimission are clarified. Consa^deration of 6ach new girl has to 

: ' ^ • . ' ' . / ' ' \' ' ' ' . 

be related to her impact on the group and here the director plays a key role in assess- 

' ' ~ ^ -) 

ing the affects of an admission and in bTiildj^ng the necessary supports: for JLt. among the 

^ t ^ - ^ >^ . ' 

other girls. The director also had to be the person to understand how a ni&W girl will 

/ affect the child care staff, the caseworker, the psychiatrist, tlfe nei^bors an*s±he 
school and bring these things into the open if not recognized by tlje^^o/^ers. Abovj^ all^ 

' the director has to insure that the intake conference translates psychodynaoic formula- 
i;ions into hard techniques and methods for dealing with the dally life of a girl. 

With the deoision for admission made, the director becomes engaged in that process 
with the child care stiaff and caseworker. Sl^e meets the girl and family and helps 
handle them in the placement experience. The director, by virtue of her role, is ^ 
aware of the anxieties of dach person who participates in the admission — girl, fainily, 
staff, other girls, and must respond to the chain reaction of their behaviors.. 

As the experience evolves,^ the director's role in trea^ent becomes an integral 
i)art of the milieu. By her^^ry presence she is available for ordinary conversation 
about dally life — the nei^borfiood, a book, a concert, a personality — offering the 
girls a values 4 approach, a broadening experience, a role^modeling. Sharing feelings, 
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opiaalons and pxpeflPences with the director gives the girls opportunity to think out 
test their points of view wiith'^that of another person. Sometimes the director 
ivj^/me^^ts individually ifiHi a girl \dien the child •s behavior required ttiat she unde3?stand 
thQVConsequences of her behavior. ^ ^ • • . 

^quently the director takes the girls on outings, formal and informal, some^ 

times planned, sometimes spontaneous — to a movie, to dinner in a restaurant, to a 

J 1 
plac^of hlstoricsLl or cultural interest. Whatever the, event, the purpose isf for fun, 

^^group* togetherness and eiirichment. jf !H>e director has to be conscious aJLway^that she 

exeirts an influence on the group which is part of treatment. While enabling and per- 

mitting the* girl to express herself, the Director nonetheless has to help the girl 

see that the issues must be handled in turn with the caseworicer and therapist. 
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The director is often involved iir a "crisis intervejaticj|'% , The behavior of a 
girl can be so provocative that more than one person is required to handle the ^ 
situation. # v 

"The director was called at 11 p.m. Esther, a schizophrenic 16 yes 
old, had "split." She was sitting in the comer of the. bedroom and 
was "spaced out." She was groaning, urinating, and calling for her 
deill! mother. While the child care woiScer was trying to handlB her, 
the other girls had become frightened by \iiat her behavior had aroused . 
and were running around the house. Some were crying; some were screaming; 
^^'^bpe was caiiing ^br mother on the phone. \ 

The director arrived within 15 minutes of the call, telephoned Esther's 
' therapist, held and comforted her at his direction xrntil. hospitalization 
could be arranged \diile the child care worker was deployed to rotmd up 
the other girls, feed and reassure \hera. After Esther's hospitalization* 
the director returned to the house to speak further with the' girls about 
Esther and themselves. 
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Illness or vacation of child. care staff or caseworker puts -Uie director intp 

a coverage role, ^ere the girls and the director rake leaves, clean the house, 

talk. The girls see that the director opeirates not just from concepts but that she 

can act and do. The director comes into multiple relationships with each girl and 

utilizes a "life — space-^rtime" approach with themr^ she functions "on the spot" with 

them* 

The director assists in setting limits of discipline and control. Txi an open 
coimminity environment, in an open group home \diere door knobs open frcxn the inside, 
the only controls that can be affected are throu^ the relationships which can be 
established. In the^jEX program the director assumedJIhe super ego role. Ifotll a 
girl can^^ake responsible choices or decisions, am^ can substltflv positiva for de-* 
f eating behavior, the dlMctor intervenes to declare and to distinguish between rlg^it 
and wrong, between the permissible and the unpeimisslble. It is inherent that struggles 
will ensue but the straggles are a logical accompaniment to the conc^tion of treat- 
ment which is fundamental to the progsram. 

Report to the Community |^ 

The Director meets with committees of tbe* board of directors and the total board 

1 

periodically to Inform them of the grofup home operation. In addition, the director 
Jointf in the training of volunteers woricing in the. program. 

The director and executive director of. the agency are called on to interpret 
the group home to the local and national profejBslonal community. The director's role 

includes interpretation to other treatment facilities and the social agtflbies with 

'''J' ... 

whom there are cooperative relationships. ^ 
Decision Makin/g 

\ftiile a team approach is useful, and consensus is desirable^ there are Inevitmie 
differences in a group of professionals and ^lld OM atltf f that stem from personal 
experiences, personality and training. Yet at many points a clear decision nnist be 
nade despite the persistence of differences; %4iether certain behavior can be toleratedt 
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whether a girl should change -schools, have visits with her parents, be restricted to 
the house, etc. Consultants can offer opinions or question decisions, but they do not 
have to live out the consequences 9f their opinions. Child care staff can know what is 
ri£^t but avoid the reception because they fear livia^ it out with the girls. S<Mne 
caseworkers are good at making decisions that affect clients and some are not, for such 
decision making goes contrary to some basic principles of casework. Someone has to make 
the decisions — ^hopefully based on available opinions, views and judgments — and then risk 
and live out the consequences no matter what becomes entailed in the way of worry, pexv 
sonal inconvenience or hardship. In the AJC program that person is the director. 

^ fHE GROUP ^ ^ 

H Goroff has stated: "The group is not a preparation for living, it is living. 
The interactions, the feelings generated, the problems to be solved-^these experiences 
are an actual part of being in the here and now. The group is part of the being — and— 
becoming process for its individuals, with the present having tremendotis impact in the 

c participants. In jthe herfe and now, the individxial does not try to recall how he felt * 
in 'the past; he e3q>eriences his feelings with immediacy. "^^^ ^ ^ 

T 

The girls shared several experiences \diich made for a common bond. Each was 
sefMirated from her family without choice. Each had to deal with attitudes and feelings 
about parents. Each Was dependent upon the agency to fill her personal and nurturant 
needs. TSie need to live within the degree of structure imposed by the residence was 
novel for all. They had in commo%the struggle with adolescent growth, the future, 
what would beccwne of. them, yhat direction and goals they would find; all was a source 
of anxiety for every girl. I % 

This oommou ground provided the basis for group processes and group activities on 
two levels; one related to initiatives from the staff, the second to initiatives nroo 
the girls themselves. Shifts in populatiion, however, due to admissiicms and discharges, 
did not always pdonlt a stable population for the Eraup and the severely acting; out 
1^ ' behavior of the girls during certain pedods was disruptive. 

(5) Norman N. Goroff, "Ttoique Properties of Groups: Resources to Help People," 
Chil# Welfare, LI, October, 1972, li9li-503. 
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3^ (to the staff level trips, outings and parties were orgpnized. Group decision was 
sou^t on choice of colors for bedrooms^ selecting curtains, bedspreads, furniture 
shifts. Group sessions were ccMiducted by the director on a once-ar-week basis. In 
addition, sometimes -be girls would ask for housq meetings to clear the air. In these 
meetings the girls diiscussed the house rules, wrote and rewrote them. The talk was often 
about placement and sep!aration experiences. . There was typical concern of adolescents 

J 

including struggles with adolescence and themselves. Dating behavior and stealing ea^h 

fit n/ 
current theme. Pajnily, the life that was, ciirrent relation- 
snips witn parents ana significant adults in their lives was a repetitive story. 
% 

On the whole, althou^ the girls could be mobilized for talk and for specific 
short-term tasks, they were not interested in staff-initiated activity programs. The ^ 
girls would participate individually in community-rbased programs for group dancing or 
calisthenics, but were not "interested vdien specialists in these areas were brou^^t 
into the group home. 

The group was often in action behind closed doors. ^ Bhe girl's pleasure or a 
txragedy mig^t bring them together spontaneously to talk it over. They wo\ild comfort 
one. another over transgressions or||poor school grades. The girls had a network that 
organized their own celebrations for a graduatioH* a birthday, a holiday. Love and hate 
relation^ips fluctuated; the girl reviled tode^ was adoi^d tomorrow. They coxild be 
calctilatlng*in vying for positions of lesyiership. Sometimes their aoger to one anotb<Pr. . . 
was enormous. ^An adult intervened when physical harm or other extreme acting out be- 
havior was In prospect, but staff recognized that very often the girls needed to be 
left alone to woz4c things out a^ong themselves. 
- THE CC81MUNITY . ^ 

In recent years much emphasis has been placed about a group home in a community 
'setting. The nei^borhood concept and use of local resources is viewed as offering 
supports for the placed ybungster. Throu^^h living as others typically do, an adoles- 
cent learns to observe city curfew, learns about nei^boxhood standards of dress and* 
deportment and participation in^e neig^oiiiood. Adolescents learn that a t6p>er 

• ■ # ■ - ■ I. 
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outbiarst and cursing, or throwing things out a window, will not be tolerai^^ on a / 
hot summer nl£^t by the neighbors next door. Brag racing up and down a city street 
is among behavior Ciat will not be permitted. Olhe young people learn how to shop 
in the local stores, how to deal with vendors vho come to the h<xne, and how to gain 
experience in gettdlng around in the city. i 

The issue of zoning is one with \diich every group home needs to deal. Not 
everyone in the neig^boiiiood and the community is accepting and positive about an 
agency home. If the group home is not wanted in the nel^boAood, it is the young ^ 
people who most forcibly feel the Impact of rejection. Ve can never forget the anguish 
and pain the girls felt when they found a large sign tacked onto the house bearing / 
th^ words "whore house", and similar expressions splattered in paint on the walk. 
An agency group home is almost microscopically examined by the nei^bors and the agency , 
is imder surveillance about the standart^ it maintains. 

The girls bring into the group home varying standards in choice of friends, 
habits of dress, personal grooming, and social experiences. There is impact on these 
standards from their friends in the community. Cultural standards and societal forces . 
can ba different froo^the values of the group home—the community may bave^a gfliater 
pezmissiveness about drug use; i)arents of other children at home may tolerate heavier 
use of smoking; upper age adolescents can drive cars; the parents of others may be 



lesB -stringent- about curfew,- -school-, and -sexual- 'nores^ - -The- group -horae -is -faoed- - . - - < 

« 

its systems, values, and viewpoints and the similarities and differences in the broader ^ 
world. 

The resources that are to be found in a commMnlty such as schools and recreatiod 

%• 

centers do not exist ready made Tor use %y the group home occupants. Considerable 
initiative an<^ effort must go into explaining the program and the girls to other 
persons and organizat^ns in building working relationships that obtain and sustain 
the desired services. • * • 
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' ^ All 

In 1971, th^ Association for Jewish Children imdertook an, outcome study of 
girls \Aio had been admitted to the group home frcan 1959 to 1969. ^ Jerome !»• ^^^i?, 

' * ' Ptofessor o^ Clinical Psychology and Director of Training, Yale Univeorsity, was 

> 4 * . 

''i dii^ctor of the research. The complete report will be published' soon in a 

i ^ Twenty-ei^t girls had completed the program in the first 10 years. It wa^ 

* .-f • ■' , ■* ^ 

possible to contact all but one of the girls, and 2$ or 899^ of them agreed to 
ticipate. The research consisted of (l) a follow-up inter^riew with each of the ^ 
gi^i^B; (2) a 8eiles-x>f ratings on case data seven case judges; (3^^qu^ita'ti<^ 
aOiLlyses of spoptaneous and elicited memories giyen by the girls. ' ^ 

. Biere were four sets of ratinigs by the ckse jiJIges. The ratings covered f^^^ 
area^: (l) adjustment to daily living ; (2) school-job adequacy; (3) relationship'®^ 
to peers, female; (h) relationships to peers, male, and (5) selfrconcept. E0^^ 
the five areas was rated on an 11 point scale. 

The first rating was based on all of the data available at intake (social 

history, direct psychiatric examination of each girl^and direct psychological e^^» 

, ' ta 

nedical data, school reports, etc*). Tkie second rating was based on the same d^ * 

assuming that the girl would have no treatment. The third rating, based also oi^ 

the intake data, assumed that the girl would have optimal ' therapeutic interv^nti^^ 

v'-for >*5 ypars. The second and third ratings were ratings 6f predicted outcoiiie , 

were intended as a substitute for a control group. It is not possible in this -p^^^ 

to develop the i^ationale of the predicted outcome technique, but it is offered ^ 

a technique to surmount the usually impossible problem of assembling a control 

group. The final rating was based on data acquired in the 2-1/2 hout, tape-rec<?^^^ 

interview. 

A second phase of the research involved obtaining (l) spontaneous and 
(2) elicited menorlea from the girls, e.g. (l) "tell me three things that.^ou xe^^^'b^^- 
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about your es^rience In ih^ Olrls' Eesidencei " and (2) '*Tell me fhxee thin^ that 

you remember about' the home itself — about the dlrectoz^about the cjaevoiker^about 

the other girls— etc., etc. 

The research findings reveal a correspondence between the stated objectives of 

Hie group home progrs^ and the results^aehleved in the five variables selected for 

study. ^ * - 

« 

— The gains in Adjustment to Daily Living reflect the major thrust of 
the program to develop personal and social competence, ^e girls are 
not only living lives free of pathology (no delinquency, no mental 
hospitalizations, no drugs, minor need for psychotherapy) but they are 
managing their daily activities and households effectively. The pro- 
grams objectives and methods emex^ as particularly suited for the girls 
^o were rated lowestwi admission.* 

— Surprisingly the girls game to feel a lot better about themselves, a 
conclusion based not only on'\diat they said in the follow-up interviews 
biSt confirmed by the jud^ents of the case raters. Most research in 
psychotheirapy and other treatment haa found that poor self^-concept is 
highly resistant to change. Perhaps improvement in self image is re- 
lated more to the acquisition. of personal and social skills than it is 
to psychological reorientation per se. ^ . . , r 

— The girls made signific^t ^dx^^^ with female peers. 

While gains in relatidl^^ip^ with males did not qtiite attain statistical 
significance, the gains approached levels considered as attainable in 
the baseline ratings only with goo^ professional help. 

The absence of statistically significant improvement in School/Job is 
puzzling. At the time of follow-up the majority of girl6 were either full time 
students or i^i^aged in the full time care of children. More than half of the girls 
)iad oocopleted, were attending, or had been in college and another 12^ had completed 
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• hi^ school. Five of eig&t girls who Had been xmable to finish higji scshool neverthe- 
less successfully cdmpleted vocational training programs arranged by the agency. The 
three girls \iho neither^canpleted hi^^j^chool or vocational training sill left the group 
home program precipitously without^^X^ benefit of agency plannirig. At the time of 
follow-up only three girls were unempl^ed. Clearly this program either preserved the 
potential in School/ Job that the girls had vdieri they entered the group home or the pro- 
gram made some other contribution that was. not detected in the study. Possi'^ly the case 
Judges, accustomed to even lower levels of i^chool adjustment in the population of 
children foiand in their personal clinical experience, over-?rated the baseline school 
adjustments or under^rated the School/ Job outcome in these girls of good intelligence 
who came from family backgrounds that valued education despite the setious troubles be- 
tween parents and children. 

Memory recall was positive fdir the physical characteristics of the group home, the 
community, peer group in the home, and caseworker; negative for the child care staff, 
psychiatrist, and director. Most of the negative memories v/ere related to conflicts 
with staff members growing out of challenges to the girl's behavior and the ensuing 
confrontations. Oft the other hand, the staff member about whom the girls liad the most 
negative memories was the very person tj^e girls rated as having been the most helpful 
part of the entire group home experience and as the person they would want to go to for 
help if they had problems in later life. It would have been gratifying had the girls 
3pecalled the director, the child care staff and the psychiatrist fondly, but it is more 
important that the girls were helped significantly. 

The components *of the director and the peer group in that order emerge a^ by far the 
two most important and helpful factors in the experience of the girls. 

And perhaps, most significantly, a major factor which emerged qualitatively as well as 
quantatively from the recollections was the fact that for many of these girls this was 
their -first experience living in an organized, physically attractive home within a decent ' 
community and with caring people, ^lis experience has had a lasting impression. 
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